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Why Did Mr. Smith Fail? 


Lucia C. MorcAN 


Speech Division, Department of English 
University of North Carolina 


K* 
HE PRINCIPAL saved his big news for the last item on the 
agenda of the final faculty meeting of the spring semester. He 
beamed at his weary teachers as he announced that he had decided 
to add speech to the curriculum in the fall. 

“Mr. Smith is joining us in September. Fine fellow, got his 
B.A. last year. Working on his Master’s degree in English. I'll give 
him a section in dramatics and one in public speaking besides his 
classes in literature. He will work with the debating team, too. 
It is high time we won a cup in the debating league.” 

When the chairman of the English faculty asked dryly if Mr. 
Smith knew of his new duties, the principal replied that he would 
be notified in due time. Due time came around in mid August 
just before the principal embarked on his annual vacation. Mr. 
Smith embarked on a frantic search for a ready-made course of 
study in high school speech, and for a mythical volume on How to 
Win Debates. He haunted the libraries and the skeletal office staff 
of the speech department of his university, but he was unable to 
collect enough material to enable him to face his classes with any 
assurance. 

How could he face his classes with any assurance? Mr. Smith 
was not a teacher of speech. He had had no courses in his training 
program, and he was well aware of the difficulties he would en- 
counter. He did not know how to teach drama, public speaking 
and debating, but no arguments were tolerated by the principal 
that first day of school. He dismissed Mr. Smith’s protestations 
with a vigorous pat on the back and the assurance that speech was 
just oral English. He could add a few oral activities to his classes 
and that would take care of the situation. 

The venture ended in disaster for the students, Mr. Smith and 
the speech program as a whole. And where was the blame placed? 
Not on the principal or the local school board, you may be sure. 
It landed solidly on the sagging shoulders of Mr. Smith, who left 
the teaching profession with a feeling of frustration and disappoint- 
ment. 

Why did Mr. Smith fail? 
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To the trained teacher of high school speech, the answer is 
obvious. Speech is not oral English and it cannot be taught by just 
any teacher merely because he himself communicates effectively. 
Mr. Smith’s plight was not unique. It happens every year in far too 
many schools, and it will continue to happen again and again until 
administrators are helped to realize that the teacher of speech is 
dealing with a complicated aspect of human behavior and that the 
handling of that behavior takes special knowledge and training. 

Speech is not limited to the mere uttering of words. It is con- 
cerned, primarily, with the purpose for which those words were 
uttered. What does the student want to accomplish? Is he giving 
or seeking information? Is he speaking to persuade his audience 
(one individual or one-thousand) to join him in some common 
group action? Does he wish to inspire, condemn or complain? 


What is the communicative situation? 

Bryant and Wallace define communicative situation for us. 

“When one person wants another person to see and understand 
what he has seen and understood, when he wants another to feel 
and believe and act as he has felt and thought and acted, there 
exists a communicative situation.”! 

Any communicative situation includes (1) the speaker, (2) the 
ideas for the speech, the organization of the speech and the language 
to be used in presenting the ideas, (3) the voice, articulation and 
bodily action appropriate for the speaker and for the ideas ex- 
pressed, (4) the audience, and (5) the speaking situation. 

Adjustment to the speaking situation is not always easy for the 
high school individual. The speech teacher must be able to see the 
long-range goals so that he can guide the students in a gradual 
process of development, a process that will ultimately produce a 
more poised individual, one capable of “thinking on his feet.” 

A teacher needs to understand the basis of stage fright. He 
should be able to cope with personal problems that manifest them- 
selves in shyness, in whiney high-pitched voices or in sloppy 
articulation. 

A competent teacher understands the operation of the intricate 
mechanism used in the speaking process. Does he know what is 
wrong when the voice is harsh or husky? Can he teach the student 
to project his voice without placing undue strain on the vocal 
folds? All of these things he needs to know, but—he doesn’t come 
by them naturally just because he learned to talk, or because he can 
write acceptably or read with comprehension. The English teacher 
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does not learn these things automatically as a part of his prepara- 
tion to teach grammar and literature. In order to handle students 
in the speech-learning process, the teacher must be trained for that 
specific job. Mr. Smith was not trained for that specific job, and as 
a result the profession lost another young recruit. 

Mr. Smith was not to blame for his failure. The responsibility 
must be shared by (1) the principal, (2) the local board, (3) the 
teacher-training institution, and (4) the certifying agency of the 
state. Let us examine some of the responsibilities each should 
assume. 


The Principal 


The principal should be commended for wanting to introduce 
speech to the curriculum. The desire to gain recognition for his 
school through participation in the debating league is a normal 
one. Such participation provides extra curricular activities for a 
number of students, and it is a well known device used to create 
interest in the speech program in the high shcools. 

But the principal’s action showed his lack of knowledge re- 
garding speech training and his mis-evaluation of the speech 
teacher’s job both in the classroom and in extra curricular activities. 
His hastiness in the inauguration of the program also shows his 
lack of understanding of the preparation needed to train the 
teacher to accomplish his job effectively. Karl F. Robinson of 
Northwestern University points out that this lack of knowledge and 
understanding is common among some educators.? 

If the principal had waited until Mr. Smith had had at least 
one year of teaching experience and an opportunity to take one 
or two basic speech courses in summer school, the chances of de- 
veloping a speech program and winning the debate tournaments 
would have been increased. 

Administrative Board 

One of the tasks delegated to the principal is the preparation of 
teaching schedules and the assigning of teaching loads, but his job 
is complicated by the problems of the local administrative boards 
who find themselves under pressure to provide space, teachers and 
equipment to meet the present needs of the increased enrollment. 
The addition of a fully-qualified speech teacher would tax the bud- 
get as well as the equipment and space. In such instances the solu- 
tion is to assign one or two speech classes to a teacher already on the 
faculty. This teacher is usually chosen from the English faculty, 
since the two disciplines have long been considered similar. The 
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school is fortunate if that faculty member has had courses in speech 
in his preparatory program, but this is seldom the case, since not 
all teacher-training institutions require speech for the secondary 
teacher. 

There is certainly nothing wrong with the selection of an in- 
service teacher to begin the speech program when the administrative 
board feels that an additional teacher is out of the question in the 
immediate future. However, the program should be undertaken 
only if the faculty as a whole is behind the venture, if the one 
chosen is interested in the undertaking and if ample time is allowed 
for his preparation through extension courses, night classes or 
summer school. In this way the program has a good chance of 
survival. 

During the period of preparation, the teacher can be guided by 
the experiences of those already in the field. Help is not difficult 
to get. Most university and college speech departments have 
specialists who are available for consultation on the selection of 
texts and in the preparation of courses of study to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the school. The publications of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America are not limited in scope to the university and col- 
lege teaching level. Each issue of The Speech Teacher contains 
articles of interest to the secondary schools. For example, the 
March 1959 issue gives a suggested course of study for fundamentals 
of speech on the high school level. A glance at the indices of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech and The Speech Teacher will 
reveal the interest of the speech associations in the problems of 
public school teachers of speech. Another valuable source of in- 
formation is the January 1954 Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals ‘This entire issue is devoted to 
speech. Contributions are made from every part of the country, 
from large city systems with several hundred speech teachers and 
from towns with only one, from principals, debate coaches, and play 
directors. Information of material is readily available from leading 
publishing houses and the annual directory of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America contains a list of available books, equipment and 
supplies. 


The Certifying Agency 


A part-time teacher in the speech area fills an important need in 
many schools today, but this should be looked upon as a temporary 
measure until a qualified full-time teacher can be placed in the 
system. Such a full-time teacher should be expected to meet the 
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rigorous standards required of majors in other subject matter fields. 
Unfortunately there are no uniform requirements in the various 
states for certification of the classroom teacher of general speech. 
(Certification of speech therapists is not under discussion in this 
paper.) Here are a few examples of states with requirements for 
certification in speech: 


Illinois—32 semester hours for a major, 16 semester hours for 
a minor 

Michigan—24 semester hours for a major, 15 semester hours for 
a minor (if there is a second subject matter minor of 15 
semester hours) 

Wisconsin—24 semester hours for a major, 15 semester hours 
each in two minors or two majors of 24 semester hours each 

Minnesota—24 semester hours for a major 

Missouri—24 semester hours for a major 

Iowa—15 semester hours in English, 10 semester hours in Speech, 
10 semester hours in Journalism 

Indiana—In a comprehensive area of 40 semester hours, 32 must 
be in speech 

Louisiana—A teachers’ certificate carrying eligibility to teach all 
subjects assigned 


Some states have no regulations whatsoever. Others are beginning 
to recognize the need for improved standards. 

The Certification Committee of the Secondary Schools Interest 
Group of the Speech Association of America has recommended 
minimal requirements.5 These are of interest to us and they may 
serve as a guide to other groups who wish to recommend revisions 
or additions to their respective state certifying agencies. 


Speech Association of America (Recommended minimal requirements by 
the Certification Committee of the Secondary School Interest Group, Evelyn 
Konigsberg, chairman, December, 1958. Has not yet passed the Legislative 
Assembly) . 


I.A teacher certified on the secondary level should be a graduate of an 
institution which offers at least a minor in speech, for provisional or tem- 
porary or “second field” certification, the teacher shall offer at least 18 semes- 
ter hours in academic work in the field as specified in II below. For 
permanent certification at least 24 semester hours shall be required. 


II. Professional Preparation 


A. To insure adequate preparation in content, skills, and methods in speech, 
each certified teacher of speech should have completed at least one course 
in each of the following divisions and taken in such courses as are i! 
ustrated under the general headings: 
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1. The Processes of Speech: (Voice and Articulation, Basic Speech Im- 
provement, Phonetics, Anatomy and Physiology of the Voice Mechanism) 

2. Theatre: (Oral Interpretation, Acting and Directing, Play Production, 
Stagecraft, Radio and Television) 

3. Speech Correction: (Speech Correction; Speech Pathology; Clinical Prac- 
tice in Speech Correction) 

4. Public Address: (Public speaking, Discussion, Argumentation and De- 
bate; Parliamentary Procedure) 


B. In addition to the courses specified above, one course (at least two semester 
hours) in Methods of Teaching Speech in High Schools: Theory and 
Practice. 


Teacher Training Institutions 


When certification standards are improved, the teacher training 
institutions have a responsibility to the prospective teacher to see 
that courses are available. The departments of speech and educa- 
tion should work out courses of study leading to both majors and 
minors in speech. Courses in methods of teaching speech in the 
high school and opportunities for student teaching in the speech 
area are problems to be solved through the joint efforts of both 
departments. 

An additional responsibility of all teacher training institutions 
is to make sure that every graduate is proficient in oral communica- 
tion, regardless of his area of subject matter specialization. In 
more and more colleges and universities emphasis is being placed 
on this aspect of the teacher’s preparatory program. In some 
instances the students are screened as soon as they transfer into 
the education department. If oral communication is sub-standard, 
they are required to take specific courses. In other instances 
courses in either public speaking or voice and diction are re- 
quirements established by the schools of education. In larger 
speech departments the facilities of the speech and hearing clinics 
are available for those students whose problems fail to respond to 
regular classroom procedures. If screening programs are not in 
effect, and if courses are not required, any teacher or prospective 
teacher can secure a speech evaluation from specialists in the speech 
area. Proficiency in oral communication should not be limited 
to the teachers of speech. 


Summary 


The failures of the Mr. Smiths of the future can be avoided and 
young recruits will remain in the profession with job satisfaction if 
the educators are helped to understand the nature of the speech- 
teaching process and the preparation needed for the successful 
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accomplishment of the job; if the teacher training institutions pro- 
vide sufficient course work for either a major or a minor in speech; 
if proficiency in oral communication is a prerequisite for teaching 
and if state certifying agencies set up the same rigorous standards 
required of majors in other subject matter fields. 


1 Donald ©. Bryant and Karl R. Wallace, Oral Communication: A Short Course in 
Speaking (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954), p. 9. 

® Karl F. Robinson, “‘Recent Trends in Certification of High School Speech Teachers 
and the Report of the SAA Committee to the North Central Association,” The Speech 
Teacher, VIII (March, 1959). 

* General Offices, Speech Association of America. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana 
State University. 

* National Association of Secondary School Principals. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

5 Op. cit., p. 115. 

* At Louisiana State University non-credit sections of voice and diction are made 
available to the Education major who is in need of remedial training. 
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The Practicality of Small School 
Action Research 


James M. LaInG 


Vice Principal of South Eugene High School 
Eugene, Oregon 


KX 

A wage SCHOOL practitioners tend to be overawed by the com- 

plex mature and volume of the traditional research found in 
current educational literature. They are apt to find little which 
correlates with their problems because in a preponderance of 
cases traditional research is geared to a large school setting in 
which extensive facilities and specialized personnel are available. 
This is a major factor which contributes to the reluctance of small 
schools to utilize benefits that may be derived from research 
activities. 

The traditional researcher is concerned primarily with studies 
that are very carefully controlled. The design of conventional 
research is of such nature that generalizations are developed for 
large populations and a serious attempt is made to select cases 
which are representative of such populations. 

A more functional technique for the small school is “action 
research.” It is an on-the-scene investigation of local problems and 
includes the recording of results in language that can be under- 
stood by local practitioners. 

Action research does not imply a radical change in modus 
operandi. On the contrary, it utilizes the basic features of tradi- 
tional research. The features common to both are: (1) Recogniz- 
ing a problem, (2) Formulating a tryout situation, (3) Gathering 
data, (4) Determining generalizations, (5) Recording the findings. 

The recognition of a problem which has research implications 
is the first step in any professional inquiry. The inability of 
teachers to recognize the importance of utilizing research tech- 
niques in problem solving is a primary hindrance to cooperative 
research. Teachers are reluctant to move beyond the immediate 
solution of a problem. As a group, teachers generally have little 
respect for the causal or incidental quest for problem solutions. 
The feeling usually persists that research can be done only if 
intricate procedures are used. 

The validity of all research is enhanced by tryout, or trial runs, 
of the idea introduced. When a concept is set forth involving 
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instructional improvement or curriculum change, it cannot rest 
solely upon subjective opinion. It must be based upon as much 
objective data as it is possible to gather, analyze, evaluate, and, 
above all, interpret. The tryout situation for most traditional 
research projects is unrealistic in that the researcher is dependent 
upon other people in a “live” setting to perform the action and 
carry out the activity which will provide the necessary data. The 
transmission of data from the live setting to the researcher and 
thence to the reader of the published report results often in the 
lessening of usability of the research pattern. 

Because the traditional researcher does not have an intimate 
degree of association with his source of data, he attempts to dis- 
cover a tryout situation in which conditions are favorable for a 
positive effect on his inquiry. This procedure obviously does not 
allow him to come to grips with all the facets which arise out of a 
normal problem solving situation. There is no intended implica- 
tion here that traditional research is achieved in a manner which 
is fraudulent or insincere. It is dependent never-the-less upon 
reader consumption first and then the translation of the data into 
action. 

Data compiled under action research conditions is often said 
to lack the validity level of that accumulated by traditional methods. 
The charge is made largely because the individual involved in 
gathering evidence does not have the advantages of the controlled 
structure of the laboratory setting. He must exercise a flexibility 
which will enable him to cope with the fluid nature of data inherent 
in the unpredictableness of a classroom. The limited statistical 
validity is offset by the greater degree of reality obtained because 
the distance between the source of the data and the researcher is 
lessened. The action researcher has maximum familiarity with the 
facts and their source including the circumstances out of which 
they developed and the behavioral changes which occurred in 
participants because of them. 

Obtaining evidence in an action research situation requires a 
greater degree of personal courage than the conventional researcher 
needs to possess. If the teacher, supervisor, or other school person- 
nel involve themselves in activity of this nature, it is normally on 
their own time. Although not spelled out, failure to produce 
positive and tangible results is considered time wasted and possibly 
jeopardizes the individual’s employment tenure. The traditional 
researcher does not have this insecurity because he is far removed 
from any action resulting from his findings. 
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Recording the results of an action research project is little 
different from traditional research reporting. The difference is 
most likely to be found in the simplicity and straight-forwardness 
of the terminology. The writing is done by participants who antici- 
pate using the report as a guide and are therefore motivated to 
emphasize usability. 

The initiation of the action research project can start at the top 
and sift down through staff ranks, but more often it has a “grass- 
roots” beginning in which an individual or a group of teachers 
become interested in solving a problem with encouragement and 
approval by the administration. A grass-roots approach, however, 
is limited by its susceptibility to fragmentation. There must be 
some centralization of function. If many separate programs are 
allowed to germinate and mature, the total potential may not be 
realized. This does not mean that a project has to be a multiple 
one to attain research status. A certain size and scope is necessary 
to merit the expenditure of effort and time and give the results of 
the activity significance. 

Action research is unlikely to develop into anything of im- 
portance unless an atmosphere is established in which the explora- 
tion of ideas is respectable and the right to fail is accepted. The 
establishment of such an atmosphere is not the responsibility of the 
administrator alone. ‘Teachers themselves must assist in setting 
up an environment which is favorable to creativity. They are often 
either disgruntled at or suspicious of the motives of colleagues who 
attempt to pursue a plan of action which has not previously been 
tried. 

The proper implementation of cooperative action research is 
to a large degree handicapped by a well-entrenched concept that 
a research program, to be effective, must follow a “uniform front” 
pattern in which the whole system begins to operate a plan of 
action simultaneously. Action research germinates and matures 
best when a “broken front” approach is used. Disciples of this 
approach recognize that all persons on a staff are unlikely to be 
motivated toward research at the same time. There might be one 
or several projects in progress involving only a portion of the total 
staff in each case. As these projects progress, the attention of school 
personnel not involved may be focused on the experiment to de- 
termine what values will arise which can be of general use. 

Although action research is not unique in procedure, there are 
characteristics which distinguish it from more traditional research. 
First, probably the most fundamental, is the fact that those with 
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whom the problem originates carry out the investigation. They 
ascertain the limitations, gather the data, and determine what ac- 
tion is to be taken. Second, the problem selected should be one 
that has importance to practitioners and contains a minimum of 
triviality. Not every educational problem for which a solution is 
sought has the importance to warrant research status. Third, the 
problem should be important, essentially, to a local situation. The 
results may provide new insights on a similar problem in other 
localities, but this is not a major concern. The results need only 
be valid in the local setting. Fourth, the new data and course of 
action must be incorporated into the actual teaching procedure of 
those involved as the inquiry is specifically designed to effect a 
change in practice. A last distinction is the rigidity of the investiga- 
tion plan. The experimental design in the case of traditional 
research is ordinarily planned in minute detail. The investigator 
strives to anticipate all facets of the problem to insure control at all 
times. The very nature of the action research process makes this 
highly improbable. Such a process must remain flexible enough 
to allow for a greater or lesser degree of change as the practical 
conditions of the experimentation indicates the need. If too great 
a respect is given to structuring the initial design the researcher 
cannot maintain a sensitivity which will enable him to detect the 
irrelevance of that design to the fluidity of an action situation. 
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The Next Emphasis in the Criticism of 
the High School 


HERBERT F. A. SMITH 
Office of Student Teaching, Southern IUinois University 
KR 

HE AMERICAN high school is now under great pressure to 

teach more science, mathematics and foreign languages than it 
has ever taught before. Through its many individual and virtually 
independent units, the high school is responding to this pressure as 
it always has to respond to pressure from the public. The National 
Defense Education Act has now provided for financial and moral 
support of the subjects mentioned and this action is having, to 
some extent, the effect desired. Because of the very nature of the 
high school, lacking as it does any centralized power, the response 
is neither rapid nor consistent. As a matter of fact, before all high 
schools in the country will have answered the demands of the 
present critics, new critics will have appeared with new demands. 
Some of the old critics, too, having seen their demands met and 
being thus deprived of their criticisms, will reverse their fields and 
will join the new critics. This is a good thing because the schools 
would be a sad aspect of a democratic society if they were so taught 
as to bring about no criticism. 

What will the new demands be? How will our schools react to 
them? What changes may be brought about by them in the cur- 
riculum? 

The recurrent demands that we teach our boys and girls to read 
well, to write well, and to speak well will be heard again. The 
schools will make honest attempts to do these things, as they always 
have, and will continue to have the benefit of more and more re- 
search. 

There will be demands in the aesthetic fields. If we can assume 
that we will remain a free country, we can foresee a reaction to the 
present scare technique of wrapping around ourselves, as a pro- 
tective Mae West, those of our youngsters who are scientifically 
gifted and who may be able to contrive bigger and better missiles. 
We will remind ourselves that other societies which have achieved 
world status have produced great writers, great artists, and great 
musicians. We will make attempts to discover and develop the 
artistically gifted. A grant was made recently to a university to 
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develop in its geographical area a program of teaching stringed 
musical instruments. There are other such straws in the wind. 

The great and significant demands made on the American high 
school will probably be in those fields of study involving people 
as the presently emphasized science program involves things. As a 
matter of fact, the stress on the teaching of foreign languages might 
presage these demands if the languages were in demand on a cultural 
basis. The present emphasis, however, is for the purpose of com- 
munication with the Russians (the teaching of Russian has ex- 
panded greatly this year) and other peoples with whom we may 
have difficulty or with whom we need to trade or communicate. 
The demands of the future will be for the study of the ways in which 
people have lived together, the laws and customs by which they have 
lived, and the values underlying their ways of life. 

These demands are now met at the college level in the studies 
termed sociology, psychology, economics, anthropology, law, phi- 
losophy, religion, and so on. No one will ask or expect that the 
high school will teach the subject matter of these disciplines but 
their principles underlie our society and there will be a demand 
that the boys and girls of our society know its foundations. The 
colleges and universities will produce most of the intellectual leaders 
of our country, but as our ways of living together become increas- 
ingly complex, an increased understanding of how men live in one 
world wil! be deemed part of the general education of all youth. 
It will be pointed out that those unable to attend college are the 
members of society for whom the grasp of this understanding can 
best be taught or focus in high school. 

Will it be possible for the high school to meet the demands for 
the teaching of the principles underlying our way of life and our 
stand in the struggle for world power? Of course the school will 
not meet the demands of all those making them, but it will make 
great strides in accepting the challenge. In the first place, the 
foundation is already laid. As the teaching of Russian can be 
done with the techniques used in the teaching of French and 
Spanish so the teaching of values in a society can be taught with 
the techniques presently used in the social studies. This is not to 
say that the techniques in either case are the ultimate; we still have 
much to learn. In the second place, some firm and promising 
beginnings have already been made. These beginnings are seen 
in junior high school social studies and the American history 
courses. To the “what?” and “when?” of history, the “why” can 
be added. It may be that the pupil and the teacher will be unable 
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to discover the “why,” but they can make the effort. The senior 
high school course labeled “Problems in American Society,” is 
already approaching what we are discussing. It has room for the 
study of the philosophical aspects of society and ethical considera- 
tions of our political and economic patterns. Today this course 
ranges from a factual study of civics to an informal series of dis- 
cussions on self-adjustment but this condition need not continue. 
There are already signs of very good work being done in individual 
schools and these will prove to be a prototype for many searching 
and effective courses in the study of American democracy. 

Some answers for the demands will be found in the attempts at 
“sex education” (this has been a deplorable label and has done a 
great deal of harm). The teaching opportunity was found in 
science courses, which is logical, and such teaching is now accepted 
in many schools without any special label. Here again, factual 
matter is not enough. The “family living” courses are taking 
hold in many of the high schools and these may prove to be a 
valuable answer. These courses have been developed in the home 
economic departments, for the most part. In some cases they are 
cursory and shallow and, as constituted, they may never get beyond 
the shallow, but they may be pointed to as important forerunners. 

A casual inspection of the popular anthologies used in the high 
school English courses will convince the reader that much of a 
spiritual nature is included and many teachers take advantage of 
the suitable selections to teach great lessons in the relationship be- 
tween God and man. Unfortunately, many teachers are not able 
to do this and some who are able are unwilling or afraid. “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal” can be a dry, take-it-apart lesson in composi- 
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1 tion or it can be the source of intense study of spiritual response. 

There are even more direct teachings of religion in the public 
schools than those found in the literature courses. Many schools 
encourage pupils to say grace before lunch; a great deal of the music 


d played and sung in high schools is taken from the literature of the 
h churches; and, of course, the traditional Christmas carols and other 
- hymns are used almost universally. Although denominationalism 
' has been ruled illegal as a basis for teaching in many states, it is 
9 untrue to say that religion is not being taught. We do not have 
n any course, as yet, in ethics but teachers teach ethical concepts 
" every day. It is not too much to hope that such teachings will 
" someday be offered to the young people in an analytical and scholar- 


ly fashion. 
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As we realize more and more that it is important to have 
intellectual leaders of society who can direct us with our great 
scientific and technological power, we will strive to teach our 
youngsters the principles of government, the principles of moral 
law—the principles which are the foundation of character. 

For the high school as we know it with ever-increasing enroll- 
ment and everlasting salary troubles, the task ahead looms vast 
indeed. The answers are not readily available. A century ago the 
teacher in the academy, meeting a few pupils, undoubtedly passed 
on a good deal of the wisdom of the ages but that time, along with 
its benefits and shortcomings, has long since gone and is now only 
a matter of historic study. 

One cannot foretell the labels that will appear on elements of 
future courses of study and the labels are not important. The test 
of the pudding is in the eating and not in how it is sliced. The 
test of our high school curriculum will be the degree to which it 
can help boys and girls understand the world and prepare them- 
selves to contribute to it. Looking back into history we read: 

In a manner seldom witnessed in the world’s history, the Greeks used their 
religion, literature, government, and the natural activities of young men to im 
part an education of wonderful effectiveness. They taught no arithmetic or 
grammar, no science, no drawing, no higher mathematics and no foreign tongue. 
Music, the literature and religion of their own people, careful physical training, 


and instruction in the duties and practices of citizenship constituted the entire 
curriculum.1 


In the noise and confusion of the launching of satellites and 
missiles, we cannot afford to be deaf to the quiet but insistent voice 
of the past. If we do, criticism will not only be harsh, it will be 
deserved. 


1Cubberby, Eilwood P., The History of Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1920), p. 36. 
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Every Day Must Be ‘‘Career Day’”’ 


Burton W. GORMAN 
Kent State University 
KA 

ANY HIGH SCHOOLS sponsor an annual event which is 

often spoken of as “Career Day.” Typically, twenty-five to 
fifty adults, representing an equal number of vocations, come into 
the school to advise with students about job requirements and job 
opportunities in their respective fields. As often as not an oratori- 
cal Horatio Alger holds forth in a “kick-off” assembly where the 
student is exhorted to “hitch his wagon” to a carefully chosen star. 
The visiting satellites, often from the Kiwanis or Rotary club, are 
introduced, the special schedule (arranged at considerable effort) 
for the remainder of the day is reviewed, and the students are dis- 
patched to learn in one or two hours the inner secrets of the world 
of work. This completed, everyone involved congratulates every- 
one else on what a success the day has been, teachers and adminis- 
trators heave a sigh of great relief, and “Career Day” is forgotten 
for exactly ten and one-half months. 

Please don’t hurry to false conclusions. “Career Day” is not all 
bad. It evidences awareness of an important decision which all 
youth face, that is, the ways in which they shall spend their work 
lives, the ways in which they shall attempt to serve humanity. It 
does some good, perhaps as much as can be expected from one small 
shot in the semi-darkness. Public-relations wise it is important to 
the school, for it makes the Kiwanians and Rotarians feel warm 
inside when they think of the school which sought their services 
and gave them an opportunity to expound their ideas before a 
polite though captive audience. This writer was once, as a high 
school principal, quite enthusiastic about “Career Day.” He has 
played a part in sponsoring four or five “successful” observances of 
it. No unpleasant experiences have accompanied any one of these 
days. 

“Career Day,” however, leaves much to be desired. Its weak- 
nesses prove again that the easy answer is not often the right 
answer to important questions of educational philosophy and school 
management. Fundamental issues are never met simply by tying 
more tail to the kite. Schools too often attempt to meet new needs 
or newly-discovered needs by simple addenda, whereas basic re- 
constructions are necessary to sound and permanent gain. School 
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leaders must remind themselves again and again that if the body 
of the school cake is good enough it is quite unnecessary to add 
frosting. Truly effective guidance must be woven into the woof 
and warp of the entire school program. Special one-dose efforts 
have limited value and serve primarily as interval stop-gaps, as 
conscience balm, while we're developing insights of real depth and 
practices that are truly effective. 

Every day in the school year should be a career day. Every 
teacher in the high school has a responsibility for developing the 
career potential of each student, for sharpening his judgment about 
vocational opportunities, for increasing his capacity for self-analysis, 
for using his interests as a means of motivating further interest. 

With the teacher of vision, motivation, guidance, and the use 
of community resources in learning are inseparable. Every teacher 
in the high school should have people from the community before 
his classes from time to time throughout the year. By doing this 
the teacher secures important help in motivating interest in the 
subject and career guidance comes as a natural by-product. How 
does this work out in practice? 

There is no subject taught in high school which does not have 
its vocational aspects. Let us look at some examples. How im- 
portant is English, vocationally, to the professional writer, journal- 
ist, minister, attorney, lecturer, or business executive? The possi- 
bility of panels composed of secretaries, sales persons, and industrial 
personnel should not be overlooked, either. The subject might be 
“English Usage in My Work” or “Reading, Writing, and Spelling 
in My Work.” These people are ready and willing to come into 
our English classes to help us excite interest in more effective spoken 
and written language. They can give our students concrete ex- 
amples of costly mistakes which have resulted from inadequate 
powers of communication. These men cannot discuss the im- 
portance of English usage without reflecting their work and its 
problems. Thus their assistance helps with two important prob- 
lems: (1) the motivation of interest, and (2) the provision of career 
insights. 

Consider the science or health teacher’s opportunities to use 
resource persons from the community. What has the nurse, the 
physician, the engineer, the industrial chemist, the laboratory tech- 
nician, the aviator, the auto mechanic, the electrician, the dietitian, 
the cafeteria manager, or the pharmacist, to offer to an understand- 
ing of the concepts of science? The county agricultural agent, 
the water works or sewage disposal superintendent, are among the 
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other numerous possibilities. Vocational guidance is certain to be 
an incidental benefit. 

In mathematics the teacher may draw upon the county or city 
engineer, the office manager, the insurance executive or actuary, 
the surveyor, the architect, the contractor, the freight agent, the 
ship, bridge, car, or airplane builder, the income tax accountant, or 
the banker. The list is subject to almost endless expansion. As 
each explains the application of mathematics to his business or 
profession, the pupil grows in social as well as mathematical in- 
sight, sees the reality of the subject he is attempting to study, and 
is here and there motivated to greater depths of interest in it. If 
the student’s fancy should be captured by the nature of the man’s 
work, he will ask questions, seek the teacher’s, librarian’s, and 
counselor’s help in learning more about it, and perhaps eventually 
igo on to prepare himself for it. 

A mathematics teacher who makes extensive use of engineering 
drawings to both motivate learning and provide vocational insight 
quotes the county engineer who has furnished him numerous 
drawings as saying that this particular teacher is the first and only 
teacher who asked him for such drawings in his 28 years of service 
to his county. 

The field of social studies presents especially broad and rich 
possibilities for the career minded teacher or the teacher who has 
a real appreciation of the motivating power of resource persons. 
Every community has men or women whose chief avocational in- 
terest is local history. Understandings of our economic life must 
not be limited to class visits to the local dairy or a factory. The 
intelligent and able bank president or cashier can give the senior 
“problems” class an insight into state and federal responsibility for 
control of banking, the nation’s money system, or the social and 
economic role of credit. Incidentally, of course, the students will 
learn about the chores of the banker. Likewise, the judge, the 
minister, the editor can make significant contributions to other 
“problem” areas. 

Candidates for and holders of public office, from city or county 
commissioner to U. S. Senator, may be brought in to speak to 
classes or may be interviewed by committees of students who bring 
their findings back to the class. Thus the student learns more 
realistically about government at various levels, but he learns too 
about opportunities for public service. One teacher’s classes sent 
32 different students to interview a total of 14 newly elected of- 
ficials, approaching them with the question: “Now that the people 
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have elected you to office, what special or different services do you 
aspire to render to these people?” It is interesting to note that the 
U. S. Senator was the most generous of the lot with his time, spend- 
ing more than an hour and a half with the four students who called 
upon him. Such a procedure is probably very good for the newly 
elected official as well as for the students. 

Some caution signals and principles should be carefully ob- 
served in the use of resource persons: 


(1) Not every person will be successful as an assistant teacher. 
Such persons must be selected for their personalities, their ability 
to explain, their enthusiasm. Failures need not be repeated. 

(2) Seek the top man. Do not permit the firm’s public rela- 
tions agent to pawn off upon you the second and third raters. The 
busiest man with the biggest title will usually give the chore the 
most thoughtful preparation. 

(3) Call upon the proposed resource person and explain fully 
and carefully just what you’d like him to do and what kind of 
inspiration and insight he is expected to provide. 

(4) Vary the pattern of approach. Invite the individual into 
your class, send committees of students to interview resource 
persons, and set up specialized assemblies. For example, one school 
sought the services of a drug manufacturer’s Ph.D. specialist in 
antibiotics. In this case it put all its 280 biology students into one 
assembly, with the four biology teachers of the school, thus con- 
serving and respecting the time of the specialist and giving him 
the maximum incentive to prepare his presentation carefully. 

(5) Prepare student interviewers for their jobs carefully. Estab- 
lish specific questions whose answers are to be sought. Be sure that 
the rules of common courtesy are observed in planning and con- 
ducting the interview and that a thank you note becomes a routine 
part of the follow-up procedure. Insist upon carefully organized 
and fully prepared reporting before the class. 


Once teachers learn to use the resources and the resource persons 
of the community in their teaching, as one of many much needed 
supplements to the textbook and the teacher, they often will find 
themselves learning with the students. They will also find the 
motivation for learning improving and the “career day” becoming 
as obsolete as the hinged garage door. 

















Two Areas of Weakness in American 
Education 


Harovp H. PUNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
KR 

LTHOUGH the “open season” for criticizing public schools 

is continuous, the volume of criticism varies. A large part of 
it seems intending to advertise the critics, but part of it is funda- 
mental. The following discussion concerns two areas of weaknesses 
in American culture and education, neither of which is adequately 
recognized, yet both of which are of growing significance. The 
two are: (1) upgrading of school personnel; (2) exaggerated 
localisms. 


1. School Personnel. 

A school system that increases in complexity usually increases 
in types of personnel employed. A medium sized school may em- 
ploy persons concerned with secretarial work, pupil transportation, 
feeding, health and mental services, custodial functions, librarian- 
ship, supervision of instruction, guidance counselling, or adminis- 
trative responsibility, in addition to teachers. The justification 
for any type of school personnel is in its contribution to the learn- 
ing and development of children. Hence all specialized personnel 
may be considered support for the teacher’s work—and broadly 
subsidiary to that work. Subsequent comments on personnel are 
therefore focused on the teachers, as central in the educational 
picture. 

a. Up-grading of teacher personnel.—A point that many school 
people fail to see is that America is entering a period of great 
emphasis on high levels of technical training and social under- 
standing. Attention to research in science and industry reflects 
one avenue of emphasis. The growing extent to which domestic 
problems in economics, human relations, religion, health, or gov- 
ernment are also international problems reflects another avenue. 
Closer contact among major peoples of the world through travel 
and the mechanical communication of ideas makes people aware of 
cultural differences which were formerly unnoticed—or unimportant 
because of remoteness. To deal intelligently with such differences, 
one needs a comprehensive understanding of social structure and 
of the ways in which structure is related to human values and the 
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physical environment. Foregoing comments on research and social 
understanding indicate the need for a marked upgrading during 
the next two decades, of all types of professional personnel. 

With respect to teachers, upgrading implies: (1) more compre- 
hensive pre-service training; (2) more extensive and advanced in- 
service programs. Since the first aspect of upgrading relates mainly 
to young people who have practically no local voting or lobby 
strength, and no vested interest in acquiring professional training 
or status, the professional problems concerning them are relatively 
simple. ‘Those problems consist essentially of recruiting enough 
persons to prepare for teaching—through such inducements as 
salary, prestige, and other pressures, and of using professional in- 
sight to develop and provide the kinds of training programs needed. 

The major problem of upgrading concerns teachers who entered 
service with substandard preparation, and teachers who met 
standards at a less exacting date but who have been unable or 
unwilling to undergo significant professional growth since that 
time. American teachers should get used to the idea of con- 
tinuous in-service training, during both summers and academic 
terms, with training programs varied according to earlier prepara- 
tion and experience of participants—both with each member of the 
staff participating in some organized program according to some 
schedule. Those who have attained high levels of preparation need 
upkeep through periodic refreshers; those whose preparation is at 
a low level need basic development as well as subsequent upkeep. 
And school boards should get used to the idea of providing for a 
substantial portion of the in-service needs at taxpayers’ expense— 
through subsidized programs, released time for study, salary induce- 
ments, and otherwise. 

Various technological, economic, and manpower conditions have 
contributed to a great influx of married women into the American 
labor force during the past quarter century. This development will 
go much farther during the next two decades. The teaching field 
has felt the trend. The influx has contributed to stability of 
teaching staff in many communities. But stability has limitations 
as well as virtues. There is a difference between the stability of 
the planner and the stability of the tomb. A major problem con- 
cerns the use of tenure legislation along with administrative states- 
manship to emphasize the stability of teachers who are imaginative 
planners and operators in the field of child learning, and to mini- 
mize fossilizing types of stability. There are many schools, especial- 
ly in small communities, in which most of the teachers are wives 
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of men who have some business or vocation in the community. 
These women can afford to teach for less pay than others might 
need—so long as their home and residential patterns are not dis- 
turbed, and so long as they and their kinfolks can use their in- 
fluence in local politics to maintain the status quo on the school 
staff. They can squelch any ambitious principal who suggests pro- 
fessional upgrading of the staff—perhaps insure his wife a job, so 
that his situation comes to resemble theirs. In numerous instances 
these local wives are themselves products of the local school and 
community. How children in such schools will develop the per- 
spective and insight needed for a complex and rapidly changing 
industrial democracy, with extensive imbreeding and mediocrity 
on the teaching staff, is difficult to see. To deal effectively with 
situations of this kind, school administrators need professional 
insight, courage, and supporting legislation. 

b. Professional competence and responsibility._Three areas of 
teacher competence and responsibility are noted, in which Ameri- 
can education has pronounced shortcomings. One area concerns 
the greatly restricted understanding by teachers of the social and 
economic structure of American society. Many teachers have 
practically no conception of the role of organized labor or corpora- 
tion finance in our economic structure, basic factors in cycles of 
inflation and depression, the importance for the total economy of 
continuous full employment, the place of taxation in an industrial 
democracy under capitalism, the role of stock and commodity 
markets as economic indicators, or the function of the federal 
reserve system in our debt and credit structure. The status of the 
economy may have more to do with whether high-school or college 
graduates have jobs than whether they made A’s or C’s in the 
subjects studied—or more than efforts of a teaching staff to improve 
the school program, important as the responsibility to improve is 
for professional educators. Part of the neglect in social orientation 
may be due to our great emphasis on individual psychology, indi- 
vidual differences, and study of the individual nervous system. 
Perhaps it is easier to study the individual than to study the large 
social-economic group—at least with the tools that our culture has 
so far developed. But a study of separate individuals will not 
generate an understanding of comprehensive social problems—and 
the problems of the world regarding which teachers are most limited 
in perspective are social problems. 

The second area of competence and responsibility concerns the 
role of the teacher in determining educational goals and curricu- 
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lums. Goals vary in scope and ease of achievement. In a demo- 
cratic society, major social goals are supposed to be decided upon 
by the voters. Subsidiary goals may then be worked out by pro- 
fessional and technical personnel—within the framework decided by 
politics. This logic applies to various public services—education, 
health, transportation, police and fire protection, etc. In some 
fields, organized professional workers largely determine the pro- 
gram for training additional persons to enter the profession con- 
cerned. This is essentially true of training for the medical profes- 
sion, and true to a substantial degree of training for lawyers and 
engineers. Not many people in the so-called liberal arts fields of 
a college faculty presume to tell medical schools how doctors should 
be trained. Much the same applies to the other two fields noted. 
But the woods are full of liberal arts professors who think they 
should tell schools of education how to train teachers. Several 
factors contribute to this difference between the medical and educa- 
tion professions. One factor concerns numbers involved. The 
large number of teachers and small number of doctors means that 
teachers cannot be selected as rigidly as doctors—regarding intel- 
lectual competence, motivation, family status, or economic resources. 
Moreover, teachers are ordinarily less intensively trained than 
doctors. A teacher with a bachelor’s degree has considerably less 
training than persons holding a doctor-of-medicine degree. In 
addition, teachers are less strongly organized than the medical 
group, and their organizations are perhaps less well led—from the 
standpoint of achieving professional objectives. Size, social compo- 
sition, and long-range motivation are among the factors bearing on 
strength of organization. Preceding comment suggests that as the 
quality of product turned out through teacher training reaches a 
higher professional level, schools of education should be less chal- 
lenged by “laymen” from other parts of a college campus regarding 
the content of appropriate training programs. 

However, determining the goals and curriculums for elementary 
and high schools is in a different category from determining these 
matters for professional schools—doctors, teachers, lawyers, etc. 
Elementary and secondary schools are not specialized schools; they 
are intended for the entire population. Hence it seems easy for 
parents and others, regardless of whether they possess any high 
level of specialized training and regardless of the area of such 
training as they may possess, to think they know what children 
should be taught in school. There is a long tradition to this effect 
in American culture, dating in part from frontier life—where there 
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was little specialized competence of any kind. It applied sub- 
stantially to the teacher in the frontier school. The tradition has 
been modified considerably—but too slowly, for the welfare of 
American children. 

Two related avenues through which the contributions of teachers 
might be improved and their role strengthened in determining 
goals and curriculum of elementary and secondary schools are 
through raising the level of teacher preparation and competence, 
and through stronger teacher organizations which can explain to 
laymen what the curriculum should be. 

c. Administrative statesmanship, versus peripheral encroach- 
ments on teachers.—An important problem of teacher competence 
and effectiveness relates to administrative leadership and com- 
munity pressures—reflected in the demands by peripheral activities 
on teacher time and energy. As the school has become more com- 
plex and as more emphasis has been placed on teacher-community 
relationships, more and more of the teacher’s time and energy is 
absorbed by such activities as collecting lunch money, preparing 
reports, attending committee meetings, chaperoning this and that, 
heading “drives” in school and out, teaching Sunday School classes, 
etc. An improvement need of teachers is an opportunity to devote 
more of their time and energy to preparing for their daily teaching 
contacts with children and to their own professional growth and 
improvement. In many instances expansion in educational pro- 
grams and in size of schools has not been accompanied by improved 
administrative leadership or community support in providing the 
accessory services which teachers need—clerical, supervisory, guid- 
ance, health, library, etc. There are too many gadget-minded 
administrators who think it is more important to make a profit on 
machines vending candy and soft drinks to pupils, perhaps con- 
trary to health or dental recommendations, than to provide a good 
instructional program—including such effort as may be needed to 
insure professional growth of teachers. 

Community pressure on teachers to participate, contribute, and 
lead—regarding community activities of various kinds, has several 
limitations as well as perhaps some values—from the school’s stand- 
point. The limitations may be most pronounced in small com- 
munities where there is a shortage of leadership-caliber personnel. 
Too many people lose sight of a basic fact regarding the enter- 
prise of public education: the way the school and its staff con- 
tributes most to community welfare is through providing a good 
education for the coming generation. As an interpreter of school 
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to community—and vice versa, it is the administrator’s job to pro- 
vide leadership for the staff in developing the educational program 
needed and to protect staff members against encroachments by 
non-essentials on the time and energy needed to carry out the 
program. Where time and other provisions are made by a school 
organization for program development and professional growth of 
staff, it also becomes the administrator’s responsibility to see that 
the provision is used as intended—rather than for raising broilers, 
cattle, or some other non-school enterprise. 

d. Insight and effort regarding bright children.—In the concern 
of American society for the dignity and worth of each person, and 
in the school’s consideration for individual difference, humani- 
tarianism and some of the simpler aspects of economics have so 
influenced practice that most of the actual “‘individualizing” relates 
to special provisions for handicapped children. Humanitarianism 
is an important ideal—a democracy should encourage it. More- 
over, it is easy to show how a great deal of the attention given to 
retarded and handicapped children pays off in subsequent earnings 
—and perhaps in reduced delinquency. However, any complex 
society that seeks a bright future cannot focus attention on the 
handicapped to the neglect of those with greatest present or po- 
tential competence. In a broad sense, the latter are the ones on 
whom society must depend for its major future contributions—and 
it also fosters dignity and worth to make provisions for competent 
children which are personally satisfying and socially fruitful. 

Several schools give attention to identifying gifted children in 
the early grades, and to developing special programs to encourage 
and stimulate the development of their capacities and interests. 
However, many such programs are new or experimental—ways of 
providing for them have not become a part of the usual under- 
graduate training of teachers. The competence of teachers in 
identifying gifted learners and in developing creative programs for 
them continues to be a major weakness of school personnel. And 
this weakness, incidentially, extends from the kindergarten through 
the graduate school. 

e. Physical and mental health of teachers.—_In addition to the 
heavy energy demands made on them, teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools are exposed to numerous disease hazards. Prob- 
ably most of their emotional tensions and other experiences 
affecting mental health relate to pupil contacts, instructional as- 
signments, extra-curricular demands, teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships, and other intra-school associations. However, community 
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criticism of schools and teachers, and community demands for 
non-school services, often tax substantially the mental health of 
teachers. 

In most parts of the country, little consideration is given to the 
physical and mental health of teachers—either by the agencies of 
pre-service training, or the agencies of employment and supervision. 
Hence, most teachers have little theoretical understanding of the 
nature of the health hazards which their work entails, and less 
understanding of how to recognize specific hazards when they ap- 
pear—or of how to avoid or meet specific hazards. 

The day should be passing when provision for the physical and 
mental health of teachers is left wholly to the teachers. Private 
industry has found that it pays to take an interest in the health of 
employees. This interest is shown in various ways: (1) at the time 
of employment, rejecting those who are poor health risks; (2) 
providing instruction on the health demands of particular jobs in 
which individuals are placed; (3) providing health services and 
referrals concerning illnesses that arise. Industry realizes that it 
costs a significant amount to “process” an individual through hiring 
procedures, and to give him supplementary training for his job. 
Emphasis is therefore placed on employing persons who are likely 
to render a constructive service for several years—and on providing 
them with the equipment and the related services which they need 
for doing so. Health services are part of the picture. 

There has seldom been comparable insight regarding the em- 
ployment and service of teachers in public schools. Each year of 
a teacher’s preservice preparation ordinarily costs society, through 
endowment or taxes, more than it costs the teacher. The same is 
largely true of in-service upgrading. Society should therefore be 
interested in emphasizing that entrants into the field be the kinds 
of persons who will render a constructive service over a long period 
of time. Physical and mental health as a factor in recruitment 
for training is thus implied. Moreover, society should be interested 
in showing the recruits how to protect and strengthen their health 
status relative to the working situations in which they will be 
employed, and should be willing to render service at school ex- 
pense to help teachers maintain good health status. 

Two major difficulties are noted—regarding long-range com- 
munity interest in teacher health. (1) Most schools are much 
more haphazard than industry concerning the relationship of costs 
to achievement—or how such matters as absenteeism, employee rap- 
port, slow-down in performance due to poor health, or adequacy 
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of equipment affect achievement. School administrators, and 
especially governing boards, are usually more fuzzy than industry 
regarding what is investment and what is expense. (2) Although 
tenure provisions have for several years existed in several parts 
of the country, the attitude still lingers in many areas that teachers 
are a kind of transient flunky type of worker—to be considered on 
the basis of immediate dollar cost of getting an immediate job 
done, with teacher and school going separate ways when the im- 
mediate job is finished. Several factors contribute to the mobility 
of teachers, and aggravate the situation described. One factor is 
local units of employment, about which more will subsequently be 
said. Long range perspective in both economic and professional 
spheres is essential, if teachers are to be looked upon as long-time 
public servants—in whom the community has a long-range interest 
in maintaining at a high level of efficiency. 

f. Professional organizations.—Teachers have gained much 
through organization—but perhaps considerably less than they 
might gain. The lack of professional attitude and the undeveloped 
sense of cooperative strength have been important in this connec- 
tion, and have been associated with teacher mobility—from place 
to place, as well as into and out of the profession. Higher levels 
of training and longer tenure should be important on both fore- 
going counts. However professional organizations can embody 
weaknesses—from the standpoint of teachers. Three are briefly 
noted. 

(1) Professional organizations which consist of both teachers 
and administrators tend to be run by the administrators—even 
though teachers may predominate in membership. Hence where 
teacher and administrator interests differ, in areas with which the 
organization concerns itself, the interests of administrators are 
likely to be fostered. 

(2) The aloof if not hostile attitude of teacher organizations 
to organized labor may have seemed understandable in the days 
when schools were more prosaic and orthodox than now, and when 
labor organizations were more radical and immature. The attitude 
described has been fostered if not actually demanded by many 
school boards—dominated by local business men, attorneys, doctors, 
and other who reflected interests hostile to organized labor. But 
today major labor organization show more perspective regarding 
production and other social problems than before World War I, 
and seem to be a more permanent influence in American society— 
in spite of temporary investigative flurries. Moreover, labor sup- 
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plies more of the children who attend public schools than do those 
who employ labor—and in a democracy we claim that children are 
more important than dollars. In the future both education and 
organized labor might gain much through working more closely 
together. 

(3) The third point is less directly connected with professional 
organizations, but may be related through the ways in which 
teacher-training programs are developed. Most such programs 
rightly emphasize learning and adjustment relationships between 
teachers and pupils. However teachers should also understand the 
role which sound educational philosophy indicates that teachers 
should play in administration. Furthermore, teachers should have 
more understanding and perspective concerning their legal rights 
and obligations. These comments imply “school law” and “school 
administration” for teachers—not merely for administrators. 


2. Exaggerated Localisms. 


There were several justifications for localism in government 
during our early history. Scattered settlement over a large area, 
with little communication, would have meant difficulty in maintain- 
ing tight central control. Along with the scatter went variation in 
geographical condition and cultural background of the groups 
concerned, which accentuated variation in regulations needed. 
Moreover, desire of small settlements to run their own affairs fit 
well into the philosophy of individualism that was prominent at 
the time, especially among people who sought escape from tyranni- 
cal central governments in Europe. 

But it would be a mistake not to recognize the important cul- 
tural changes that have come about in America since that early 
time. Population has greatly increased, as have education and 
travel. Telephones, movies, radio, television, newspapers, books, 
and other mechanical devices for spreading news and stimulating 
thought have come into existence or been markedly extended. 
Growth in size of economic enterprises has resulted in numerous 
consolidations and mergers—among railroads, petroleum companies, 
automobile manufacturers, banks, theaters, grocery stores, and other 
types of enterprises which may not even have existed during the 
first few decades of our national life. Much the same applies to 
providing highways, police protection, medical and health services, 
employment and social insurance, efforts to control inflation and 
depression, and many other aspects of socio-economic development. 
Great change has also come about in the status of this nation in 
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international affairs—in a world in which national and cultural 
groups throughout the world are becoming close neighbors. 

During the period suggested, education and the public schools 
have also changed markedly—through consolidations, teacher prepa- 
ration, equipment, length of term, and in other ways which reflect 
growth in complexity and centralization of the total culture. 
However public education at present suffers from many localisms 
which are handicaps to developing the kinds of educational pro- 
grams that are essential for the nation’s growing demands. Such 
localisms need scrutiny. A few of them are noted. 

a. Teacher employment.—The virtues of local employment of 
teachers have been extolled—and exaggerated. There can be 
values in such employment. They have been emphasized in the 
professional literature, and need not be elaborated here. There 
have also been corruptions through local employment—including 
favoritism for kinfolk and friends of employing officials, allocation 
of teaching positions to economically “needy” local girls in contrast 
with applicants from elsewhere who may be better qualified, ex- 
cessive dependence on the wives of local business and professional 
men—noted earlier in this discussion, authority of local employers 
to grant sub-standard certificates. 

b. Curriculum.—Critics of the curriculum have often maintained 
that the content of instruction lacks local community anchorage 
and is remote from the understandings and interests of students. 
This can be true. However a frequent weakness of small schools 
is that of building a curriculum too largely around local interests 
and local resource people—with the meagerness and restricted out- 
look that is likely to result. American youth increasingly need 
perspective concerning national and international situations. Local 
conditions can be used as starting points, if the learner sees how 
those conditions are parts of the larger situations, but many small 
local schools lack the means for developing the scope of under- 
standing implied. 

Sometimes accrediting agencies are blamed for excessive regi- 
mentation of the curriculums of small schools. Schools which can 
at best provide only a meager curriculum, because of limited en- 
rollment and support, may find that they can offer little which does 
not contribute directly to the accreditation advantages of their 
students. However the real problem here is probably that of too 
many small schools rather than too much restriction through 
accreditation. 
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Federal aid for specific subjects (i.e., agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts) may also warp the curriculum—mainly in 
small rural schools. In such schools many boys who have no interest 
in vocational agriculture, and little use for it, are forced to take it 
because the school gets federal aid for teaching the subject—and 
there are not enough students or school resources to teach it and 
also some other subject that might be studied instead. This re- 
sembles forcing students to take Latin—in earlier days. 

c. Size of school.—Localism often means small plants and limited 
equipment—which is especially important at the high school level. 
In addition to a limited range of curricular offerings, small schools 
often have a large proportion of classes which are too small for 
substantial interstudent stimulation. Much is said about classes 
being too large for good results. More needs to be said about their 
being too small for such results. Pupils in high schools with fewer 
than 400-500 students in the three upper grades are likely to suffer 
from smallness. Although there has been much school consolida- 
tion during the past quarter century, considerably more is needed. 
This is not saying that bigness has no limitations, but it is saying 
that whatever limitations it has lie beyond the 500 enrollment level. 

d. School policy.—School policy includes matters of goal and 
general orientation, which extend beyond foregoing comments on 
teacher employment, curriculum, and size of school. Such matters 
include migration of the American people, with the prospect that 
most youth educated in small rural high schools will not spend 
their adult lives in the communities concerned; rapid change in 
American society, with the need for intelligent effort to anticipate 
the kinds of problems that young adults will face a decade or two 
hence, and with guidance in helping students develop and evaluate 
their capacities for meeting different kinds of situations; importance 
of a wider popular interest in and understanding of international 
problems, with implications for more extensive high-school study 
of the languages and cultures of other peoples—especially those of 
such countries as Russia, India, China, and Brazil. In areas such 
as those noted, policies formulated by small local schools are likely 
to be inadequate. 

e. Localism and democracy.—An erroneous tradition lurks in 
many parts of America—that for action by government to be 
democratic, it must be action by a small local unit of government. 
This point needs more exploration relative to what constitutes 
democracy than it is possible to supply here. However, few 
Americans think that federal construction and maintenance of 
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highways is undemocratic—or federal action and guarantees re- 
garding employment, savings deposits, inflation control, or low- 
cost housing. In these and many other areas of federal action, 
local units of government either hesitated to venture out or broke 
down as the job grew. 

Regardless of current differences within the nation concerning 
racial integration in public schools, perspective as to the role of 
the supreme court of the United States shows it to have been 
a great defender of individual liberty during the past half 
century—Cf. such matters as freedom of speech, movie censorship, 
rights of labor, religious freedom, right of travel and freedom of 
movement. In many instances the state and federal units of 
government have rescued the individual citizen from local tyranny. 
In recent years the role of federal agencies in research and the de- 
velopment of knowledge, especially in areas where findings are 
made available to all users, is doing much to dispel local super- 
stitions—except superstitions about a federal Frankenstein. At 
present, the future of personal and intellectual freedom in Ameri- 
ca depends more on action by the federal government, both at 
home and abroad, than on action by any subsidiary governmental 
unit. 


Persons who are really interested in preserving or developing 


American democracy and its concern for the liberty, dignity, and 
worth of the individual, should recognize the centralizing in- 
fluence which science and technology are having on cultures and 
governments throughout the world—rather than try to paddle up 
the rapids against the current, yearning for localisms. Considerable 
long-range promise lies in devising ways to keep the people in- 
formed and responsive concerning the action of “big government,” 
to scrutinize the motives and performance of persons with great 
public responsibility, and to examine the structure of the federal 
government with a view to reducing the petty localisms of Con- 
gressmen. Little promise lies in nostalgic reveries concerning the 
shrinking powers of local units of government—and local politicians, 
where there is neither the insight nor the resources needed to pro- 
vide the services required by the people for life in a dynamic 
industrial democracy during the latter half of the twentieth 
century. 








